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its elaboration is both unnecessary and out 
of place. For some reason or other Herr 
Goldschniidt has failed to recognize this fact. 
He has, throughout, attempted to endow the 
narrative portions of his libretto with a mu- 
sical interest they cannot possibly bear, and 
■which, by the resulting odd association of 
ideas, becomes positively ludicrous. In do- 
ing so he has not been content with ~what is 
understood as "accompanied recitative." Ho 
has rather expanded it into a kind of descrip- 
tive symphony for the orchestra, the voice 
coming in now and then, like that of a show- 
man, to tell what is meant to be described. 
Even if this were well done the effect would 
be open to question for reasons not necessary 
to mention, since in the present instance it 
has been done badly. Some o Herr Gold- 
schmidt's many interludes have no meaning 
at all, and others suggest ideas at variance 
with the connection in which they are found. 
Take, for example, those in the opening reci- 
tative, where the tenor voice puts us in pos- 
session of the dry details respecting the 
earlier history of Naomi. Upon this pas- 
sage, which appeals to sentiment about as 
much as does the multiplication table, Herr 
Goldschmidt has lavished an amount of or- 
chestral tenderness which would have been 
far better employed elsewhere. As a rule, 
however, his interludes are successions of 
chords signifying nothing, but productive of 
much in the shape of weariness and impa- 
tience. After the Ruth recitatives, given 
though they be in the eloquent words of 
Scripture, I should turn with relief even to 
to those we owe to Handel and Dr. Morell; 
which are at least interesting. as showing how 
genius sometimes struggles unavaihngly 
against wordy boredom. 

Closely allied to his treatment of recitative is 
Herr Goldschmidt's peculiar management of 
the orchestra throughout the work. In eith- 
er case he has set accepted canons at defiance 
with a result disastrous only to himself. . As 
used by the great masters of oratorio, the 
orchestra is made strictly subordinate to the 
voices, and looked upon as an accessory in- 
tended to sustain and rel.eve the vocal parts, 
as well as to color the effects produced. 
This may be done in different ways, and in 
varying degree, but in no single case can it 
be said that the limits dividing the inferior 
from the equal have been exceeded. Even 
in the Creation, of all oratorios the one where 
the orchestra is the most important, its sub- 
ordination is apparent, though it must be 
admitted that such a result was only made 
possible by the consummate skill ami judg- 
ment of the composer. Herr Goldschmidt 
has chosen, to violate this rule. He has at- 
tempted to push his orchestra into a position 
of equality with, if not of superiority to, the 
vocal music, and has thereby spoiled his 
work for several good aud sufficient reasons. 
In the first place by the fitful, erratic,- and 
independent action of the instruments he 
has not only left the voices in great i art nn- 
sustoined, but has positively turned what 
might have been an assistance into an obsta- 
cle. The orchestra is throughout felt to be 
a bore likely to come in at any moment — as a 
matter of fact it does not come in at very 
many moments— and by distracting the at- 
tention of the singers, hinders them in their 
work. The result is that one is driven to 
regard the instruments and voices as antago- 
nists rather than fellow laborers for a com- 
mon end. It is true .that, looking at the 
general character of the music, nobody can 
feel the slightest interest in either. 'The 



fact may be an ill compliment to Herr Gold- 
schmidt, but it will afford a crumb oi com- 
fort to those who may have to hear his com- 
position. Again, the orchestra, made thus 
prominent and intrusive, gives an added of- 
fence by reason of the' indifferent music it 
has to discourse. It is curious to note with 
what siugular recklessness Herr Gold- 
schmidt has rushed into unnecessary difficul- 
ties. He is like a man who, having to ford 
a. river, does, so at the ^widest, and deepest 
part, with the'certainty of being laughed at 
even if he gets across. An oratorio construc- 
ted like Ruth is the most exacting of its kind, 
because the incessant use of the orchestra, 
as a principal,- demands a power of musical 
description, and a fertility of invention given 
only to a very few. Among those very, few 
is not Herr Goldschmidt. The preludes and 
interludes which form so large a part of -this 
work are remarkable, spite of here and there 
a striking passage, for a monotony and a 
poverty of ideas which make their very exis- 
tence a monument of the composer's self-de- 
lusion. Their special application very rare- 
ly appears. The architect of the Crystal 
Palace so drew his plans that any column or 
girder would fit equally well into a hundred 
different places. After the same fashion, 
though uot with the same symmetrical result, 
Herr Goldschmidt's orchestral passages 
might be"orranged anyhow, and anyhow 
would be equally bad. 

I should like, after all this necessary fault- 
finding, to be able to praise the vocal music 
which Ruth contains. But Herr Goldschmidt 
has barred the door against any such satis- 
faction. He has adopted in its literal mean- 
ing the cry of poor Pat : "I will be drown- 
ed, and nobody shall help me." Surely if 
he could not be other than fragmentary and 
incoherent —if he could not avoid treating 
the orchestra as I have shown he has treated 
it — it was in his power to write vocal phrases 
which should be singable and melodious. 
We were none of us disposed to be exacting 
on this matter. Nobody asked for the divine 
tunefulness of Mozart, the severe dignity of 
Handel, or the flowing grace of Haydn. But 
tune of some kind was expected. Pity for 
us that we should again have to learn how 
blessed he is that expecteth nothing. There 
is hardly a single theme in Ruth' which falls 
pleasantly upon the ear, and not one likely 
to remain in the memory. This is the most 
fatal blot of all. Melody is the soul of music. 
There may be in a work everything else — 
ripe scholarship, great experience, and ex- 
cellent judgment, but without melody it is 
no more than a perfect body wanting life. 
Far better a body maimed or deformed, if it 
but breathe and live, than such an one. Herr 
Goldschmidt offers us neither; for his Ruth 
is an nnsymmetrical corpse. 

But besides all this, and to take a lower 
view, the new oratorio is wanting in proofs'of 
scholarship. Though it evinces in abundauce, 
and much painstaking care; but the most 
zealous workman can do nothing without 
tools. Having invented such themes as was 
possible, Herr Goldschmidt seem'} to have 
bjen at a loss how to work them up. Of dj- 
velopment, masterly or otherwise, there is 
little or none in the work. Of repetition 
in various keys there is plenty, but r peti- 
tion affords a poor and sorry substitute for 
the power to present the same thought in 
ever-varying, always interesting forms. As 
examples of contrapuutnl skill, the two or 
three fugal choruses in Ruth are of a very in- 
ferior order, resembling nothing so much as 



the exercises of a student endowed with poor 
abilities, or afflicted with an indifferent 
teacher. 

After what has been said, any detailed an- 
alysis of the work is unnecessary, because, in 
the first place, I should have to repeat my- 
self, and next, as Ruth is not likely to be 
heard again, the result to the reader would 
hardly repay my trouble and his time. The 
foregoing general remarks have been made, 
not because they were demanded by the im- 
portance of the new oratorio, so much as be- 
cause they enforce the moral of Herr Gold- 
schmidt's failure. In some districts the farm- 
ers have a habit of nailing dead kites to their 
barn die's, pour encotiraper les aulres. With 
the same benevolent object in view I have 
written this somewhat lengthy notice 

► I i m 

THE BIBMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 



August 2Gth, 1867. 

Dr. Sterndale Bennett's "Woman op 
Samaria." — The first impression made upon 
most minds by the news that Sterndale Ben- 
nett had undertaken to write a work for the 
Birmingham Festival was one of unqualified 
pleasure. Wherever and whenever men discuss 
the condition of English music, they speak 
of the foremost English musician with a mix- 
ture of pride and disappointment — pride in 
his great talents and in the undying works '" 
he has given to the art, disappointment that 
those works are so few and far between. The 
promise of an addition to the number, there- 
fore, was not only welcomed for itself, but 
was accepted with a zest in proportion to its 
regretted rarity. 

If this was the first impression, the next 
was one of doubt as to the merit of the se- 
lected subject. The story of the Samaritan 
woman seemed so bane.a of dramatic inter- 
est, so little likely to awaken sympathy, and 
to afford such a small scope for musical treat- 
ment, that the composer's warmest admirers 
might well have been excused for doubting 
the result of his effort. This thoy would 
have done beyond question, had they fore- 
seen the plan upon which the book is con- • 
structed. Nothing could well be more sim- 
ple, or less ad captandum. Had the libret- 
tist so pleased, he might have taken liberties 
with the narrative either by expanding and 
intensifying its incidents, or by the intro- 
duction of characters not found in the sacred 
text. In either cose he would have been 
supported by precedent, and the residt, from 
a musical point of view, would have appeared 
more encouraging. But the librottist did 
nothing of the sort. He simply took the 
words of the evangelist John just as he 
found them, and, beginning with the 5th 
verse of the fourth chapter, incorporated the 
whole narrative (a short passago excepted) 
down to verse 42. Here and there, however, 
he has interpolated words from other parts of 
Scripture, and, in one place, three verses of 
John Keble's famous hymn, "Abide with 
me, fast falls the eventide," appear some- 
what intrusively, but, under the circum- 
stances, no one would wish them away. 
From this it is easy to see how entirely the 
success of the work depended upon Dr. Ben- 
nett's music. Sometimes a composer is for- 
tunate in having a libretto which of itself 
goes a long way towards securing acceptance 
for his work, among those at least who judpe 
by feeling and not by thought. Interest 
may be quickened, and sympathy aroused by 
the action of the story, or by the character- 
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iatics of the actors, and thus the excited im- 
agination of the listeners may gloss over the 
shortcomings of the musician. In the case 
of the Woman of Samaria there could be 
nothing like this. The action of the narra- 
tive is of the most prosaic order, and in per- 
sonal interest it is singularly deficient. No- 
body feels the slightest sympathy with the 
woman, who was a very common-place indi- 
vidual; and Jesus, who so often appears in 
circumstances arousing the intensest feeling; 
is here little more than a doctor of theology: 
Clearly, therefore, the music rests for success 
upon its own unaided merit. But this is not 
all. The character of the subject is one 
likely to tax a composer's resources to the 
utmost. Tho disoussion between the Saviour 
and the woman touches upon the most pro- 
found religious truths. The " great gift " of 
salvation, the omniscience, universality, and 
spirituality of the Deity in turn present thorn- 
selves as topics for conversation. Themes 
like these are not easily handled by the mu- 
sician. They require an exalted dignity, a pro- 
found feeling, and a power of expression, to 
say nothing of a technical knowledge of tho 
most difficult style of the art, which are very 
rarely found in combination. Dr. Bennett's 
task was, therefore, one not to be lightly 
undertaken. Now that he has succeeded, 
it is more just and necessary to bear this 
in mind than # it would have been had he 
failed. 

In point of construction, the Woman of 
Samaria follows accepted models. That is 
to say, the comments upon such incidents as 
occur are made by the chorus, and the nar- 
rative passages are so divided as clearly to 
distinguish the several characters. ' Thus the 
words of the Lord are given to the bass voice, 
those of the woman to the soprano, and the 
connecting sentences of the evangelist are 
.allotted to the oontralto. As much of indi- 
viduality is secured by this arrangement as 
circumstances made possible. The " num- 
bers " in the work are twenty-one. Of these 
ten are given to the chorus, three are regu- 
larly constructed airs, (for soprano, con- 
tralto, and tenor, respectively, ) and the rest 
recitatives, many of which are so accompa- 
nied and written in such a cantabile style as 
to have a special importance. Not a single 
"number" is unworthy of notice, but I must 
content myself with a reference only to the 
chief among the twenty-one. 

The "introduction and chorale" give a fair 
promise of what is to follow. The former 
opens with an andante serioso in A minor, 
three-eight time, leading to an andante quasi 
allegretto in the same key, one being plain- 
tive, the other agitated and impassioned, and 
both full of oharacter. A pedal on the dom- 
inant of C major at length introduces the 
chorales (the subject of the alleqretto still go- 
ing on) for voices in unison. This chorale — 
which is the one known as "Luther's Hymn" 
— by a clever use of syncopation has the ef- 
fect of being sung in common time against 
the triple measure of the orchestra. That 
effect is in the highest degree striking, with- 
out being at all confused. As given on Wed- 
nusutiy at Birmingham, the melody stood out 
in. massive grandeur against the ingenious 
back-ground which the composer's art had 
provided for it, and the whole predisposed 
everybody present in favor of what was to 
come. At the olose of the chorale the andan- 
te serioso returns, in combination with the 
theme of the allegretto, and the "Introduc- 
tion" finished in the key of its opening. The 
contralto voice then commences- the saored 



narrative with the words, "Then cometh Je- 
sus to a city of Samaria," and is followed by 
a chorus— A major, common time — "Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel," which is of lar- 
ger proportions than usual. The leading 
theme is first given out by the sopranos, then 
repeated in harmony, and afterwards taken 
up by the bassos and altos successively. End- 
ing in the tonic key, the first part is follow- 
ed by a striking episode, in C major, full of 
bold and massive harmonies. The return to 
the leading theme, by a repetition of the word 
"Blessed," is- beautifully done, and from 
thence to the end (as, indeed, all through) 
the chorus is pure devotional music of the 
highest order. The coming of the woman is 
next told in recitative; the words of Jesus, 
"He would have given thee living water," be- 
ing followed by a short solidly written cho- 
rus — adagio, D major, common time — "For 
with Thee is the well of life." In this there 
is happily mingled a beauty almost tender, 
with a masculine breadth of style which 
would have delighted the old Church musi- 
cians. The conjunction is as uncommon as 
it is agreeable. Another short recitative then 
introduces the soprano air (in B minor), "Art 
Thougreater than our father Jacob?" This 
I take to be the weak part of the work, the 
"fly in the pot of ointment," though, happi- 
ly, a well-nigh innocuous one. The impres- 
sion made by one hearing is that it is unin- 
teresting, and by no means in keeping with 
what precedes and follows. The narrative 
goes on after this, with here and there most 
expressive recitative, to the point where Je- 
sus tells the woman of her past misdeeds. A 
passage from the psalms, " O Lord, Thou 
hast searched me and know me, "is then in- 
terpolated, set as a contralto air. This is 
one of the gems of the work, and neither the 
present generation nor those to follow will 
willingly let it die. As a religious melody it 
is a model, whether looked at for the beauty 
of its melody, its true devotional expression, 
or the depth < f feeling it embodies. So thor- 
oughly pure a specimen of its kind has not 
been heard since "O rest in the.Lord." Fol- 
lowing the declaration that the Father must 
be worshiped "in -spirit and in truth," oc- 
curs a chorus in six parts— B flat, common 
time — "Therefore they shall come and sing 
in the height of Sion. " This is another gem. 
The sopranos (divided) and contraltos open 
with a flowing theme in harmony, and are 
answered by the tenors and bassos (divided). 
After a little more entiphony all the parts 
unite their grand and solid harmonies upon 
the words "For wheat and for wine, for wine 
and for oil," telling with fine effect. . At this 
point the chorus culminates, the remainder 
to the passage, "They shall not sorrow any 
more at all" — fading off to a pianissimo in 
gentle, strains of almost ravishing beauty. 
All through this charming number the strings 
havo a pizzicato figure in accompaniment, 
which adds materially to the effect produced. 
The declaration of Jesus, "I that speak unto 
thee am He, " heralds a short chorus — adagio, 
E minor, common time — "Who is the Image 
of the Invisible God." The organ alone ac- 
companies this, and its grave severe style can 
therefore be imagined. That the chorus will 
find a welcome among lovers of true church 
music there can be no doubt audits simplic- 
ity puts it within the reach, of the moat ordi- 
nary ohoir. The recitative nest tells of the 
woman's return to Sychar, and her invitation 
to her neighbors to oorae and see Jesus. 
Then follows a chorus — E flat, minor, com- 
mon time— "Come, O Israel, let us walk as 



sons of light." After a fashion which he 
seems to love, the composer announces the 
theme in unison (trebles and tenors), repeat- 
ing it afterwards in full harmony. Contrast- 
ing with its flowing beauty is an episode to 
the words, "Not as children of darkness," 
most aptly expressing the idea of the text by 
its sombre harmonies. The tenors then re- 
peat the subject, after which a series of bold 
progressions, brings the chorus to a close. - 
The incident of the Savior's abiding at Sy- 
char for' two days- serves to introduce the 
hymn before mentioned. Dr. Bennett has 
set the verses in G minor, common time — 
first as a duet for sopranos and contraltos, 
next as a trio, subject in the tenor, and, lastly, 
as a full chorus. He has evidently studied to 
combine extreme simplicity with utmost ear- 
nestness of feeling, and in this he has suc- 
ceeded. This "number" is destined to have 
almost as extensive a use as the hymn itself. 
Immed ately following is a chorus for five 
voices — B minor, common time — "Now we 
believe." A fugal opening, of ingenious 
construction, leads .to an ensemble passage 
(sempre grave) on the words, "This is indeed 
the Christ, " and this, in turn, is followed by 
a resumption of the first subject. But the 
ending is most impressive of all. ' The voices, 
in unison "on the tonic (B natural) declaim ff, 
"This is indeed the Christ," to an accompa- 
niment which, beginning on the chord of G 
minor, ends (the bass descending by degrees) 
on that of C sharp, major. Then, after a 
pause, the voices still in un:"s">n, drop, pp, to 
the dominant on the words "die Savi ur of 
the world," and the final cadence is reached. 
The effect' is impressive in the highest de- 
gree. The teno air, "His salvation is. nigh 
them that fear him" succeeds, and iB a wor- 
thy companion to that of the contralto. A 
distinctive accompaniment for the ceUi is very 
noticeable throughout, and is remarkable 
for the masterly style in which it is 
written. Following this solo comes the fi- 
nal choruses, "I will call upon the Lord," 
and "Blessed be the Lord God." The for- 
mer is prefaced by the combined themes of 
tho introduction, and is a vigorous piece of 
musical declamatio >. It is to the latter, 
however, that we must look for an example 
of Dr. Bennett's power as a writer of oratorio 
music. This is a fugue in D major, with a 
very bold and well marked subject, which the 
most untrained ear can readily distinguish, 
however wrapped up. In handling this 
theme Dr. Bennett has done so weU as to 
make us regret he did not fulfil the promise 
held out by a solitary "inversion," and work 
the fugue out with all the device of which he 
is evidently a master. But though he de- 
clined to do this, he has risen in it to a very 
great height, and has given us a proof that 
the race of contrapuntists is not yet quite ex>. . 
tinct. 

After these remarks a summary of the mer- 
its of the work is hardly needed. That the 
Woman of Samaria will live, and bring honor 
to its composer, there cannot be a doubt. If 
only for the production of a work which is a 
real addition to the treasures of art, the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1867 will be worthy of 
lasting remembrance. - . 



August 27th.- 
My opinion of Dr. Sterndale Bennett's 
new work has to-day been fully borne out by 
the unanimous verdiot of an audience which 
not only filled every seat, but even made fur- 
ther standing room an impossibility in the 
large hall. Seldom has a more frank and 
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genuine success been achieved than that of 
this morning — never was success more thor- 
oughly deserved. Tlia Woman of Samaria 
■will go a long way to increase the already 
high reputation of the Cambridge Professor, 
■and, while certain to find favor with musi- 
cians, is no less sure to please that very nu- 
merous section of the public who are capable 
of appreciating music at once elegant, refin- 
ed, and masterly. At the conclusion of the 
cantata the bonds of the absurd convention- 
ality which forbids applause were burst asun- 
der, and there was a most unmistakable de- 
monstration of opinion, not Only on the part 
of the audience but of the whole orchestra, 
one and all uniting in loud cries of " Ben- 
nett," which shortly brought the Cambridge 
Professor to the platform, when peal upon 
peal of "bravos" rang out from every one 
present. Among the audience I observed a 
great number of well-known London musical 
professors, who had come down expressly to 
hear the work, and who were by no means 
the least vehement in their expression of 
•hearty approval. 

ART MATTEBS. 

Probably the picture that is attracting the 
greatest attention in art circles just at pres- 
ent is L.'utze's " Elaine," now on exhibition 
at Goupil's gallery. In choosing this sub- 
ject, Mr. Leutze has done abold thing; there 
are in the "Idyls" such a wealth of imagi- 
nation, so much of poetic imagery, such a sa- 
-vor of the stately Middle Age, with its cour- 
teous chivalry and romantic spirit of adven- 
. tore, that a man, to paint a picture illustra- 
tive of. them,.mustdo:somethingioutof the 
common run. It is, for instance, difficult to 
lay one's hand upon a satisfactory dramatiza- 
tion of any of Dicken's novels; many there 
have been, but in nearly all of them we miss 
the spirit — ihe sentiment of the author. How 
much more difficult, then, for the artist to 
thoroughly embody the spirit and sentiment 
of what are acknowledged to be the master- 
pieces of the great poet of the century. For 
this same rule holds good in art; we each 
f jrm conceptions of the" poet's ideal for our- 
Belves; perhaps true, perhaps false; but these 
.conceptions must, of necessity, bias our judg- 
ment of the artist's work; it is difficidt for 
us to look with other eyes than our own, dif- 
ficult to banish established ideas of our own, 
and look with the artist's eye, and receive his 
. conception as the true one. Nay, it is next 
.to impossible: and herein lies the fault of the 
majority of our art criticism. In looking at 
a picture such as " Elaiue," then, it is neces- 
sary to banish all preconceived ideas of our 
own, and, if possinle, endeavor to seize the 
conception of the painter, and judge the 
work from his standpoint, not.ours. 

Dore has illustra ed "Elaine," and, in 
parts, wLh considerable vigor and dramatic 
power; but, as a whole, his illustrations may 
be considered as a failure. He has failed to 
. catch the true spirit of the poem; failed to 
give to his pictures that weird spirit of ro- 
mance which runs through it all; failed, in 
short, to sum up in one word, to be Tenny- 
sonian. If Mr. Leutze had failed, then, he 
would have failed in good company. Dore 
is looked upon — and justly — as one of the 
' greatest draughtsmen of the age. His '-' Ho- 
ly Bible," "Inferno," and "Don Quixote," 
are marvels of imagination and power. It is 
all the more remarkable, therefore, that his 
" Elaine" should have been such a compara- 
tively weak work, that he should have invest- 



ed it with so little attractiveness and genuine 
merit. Dore having failed, > he greater must 
be the praise to the artist who has succeeded. 

That Mr. Leutze's picture possesses mauy 
and rare excellencies, few will deny; that it is 
a thoroughly great picture, it is impossible to 
assert. We have here a more thorough car- 
rying out of the poet's idea than has yet been 
given us; a more truly poetical and imagina- 
tive work. The development of a conception 
which must strike every one as being truth- 
ful, and at the same time powerful It is all 
•the more pity,- therefore; that by a few tech- 
nical errors Mr. Leutze should just miss the 
standard of thorough greatness which other- 
wise his picture would possess. 

The picture illustrates the following lines 
of the poem: — 

" And the dead, 

Steered by the dumb, went upward with the flood; 

In her right hand the lily, in he . lei t 

The letter; all her bright hair streaming down; 

And all the ooverlid was cloth or gold - r ( t , . 

Drawn to her waist, and she herself in white 

All but her face: and that clear featured face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead, 

But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled.*' 

Dore, in his illustration, has made the boat 
going across the picture diagonally. The old 
servitor is in the bow, the corpse in the stern; 
in the distance we catch a glimpse of the bend 
of the river, while to the right looms the tow- 
ers of Astolar. 

There are good points in this composition, 
but a grave error is made in subordinating 
the figures to the landscape. In Mr. Leutze's 
picture this is exactly reversed; the boat 
goes directly' across the canvas, nearly filling 
it, and making the landscape an object of 
secondary interest. The old man is in the 
stern, a marvellously vigorous and life-like 
figure; in the bow lies Elaine. The cloth of 
gold spread over, a rich, black velvet pall be- 
neath her; while over her head streams a 
banner upon which is a richly embroidered 
cross. Along the opposite shore the mist is 
rising, forming itself into fantastio forms of 
weeping figures; (an original and genuinely 
poetiial conceit) while to the right, way up 
among the mountains, and basking in the 
sunlight, are the towers of Astolar. All this 
is good — grand. Almost perfect in composi- 
tion, faultless in conception. 

Now, let us see where the faults are. In 
"Godiva,"Mr. Leutze fell into exactly the 
the same error he has in "Elaine." There 
the hair of the female figure was of the same 
quality of color and texture as the horse's 
mane upon which she rode; here it is the 
same color and texture as the cloth of gold. 
Then, again, the face does not thoroughly 
convey the idea of death. True, there is 
some justification of this in the poet's de- 
scription; but the poet is privileged to take 
a license which the painter may not. In 
poetry we look for and expect a certain lib- 
erty and figurativeness of expression; but in 
art this may notbe; art deals with nature as 
well as poetry, and should give us nature in 
all her truthfulness. Another point, and I 
have done with fault-finding. The landscape 
is not all that it might be; there is in it — 
there is no other word that thoroughly ex- 
presses the idea— a peculiarly "Dutchy" 
feeling; a hard, unpleasant purple tone 
which greatly mars the effect of the picture. 
True, there are good points in it; the glimpse 
of distant shore to the left, for instance; but 
as a whole, it is unsatisfactory ; not thor- 
oughly up to the high standard of the 
painter. 

The merits of the picture are mtny; the 
strongly marked figure of the dumb servitor; 



the happy conceit of the figures in the mist; 
the beautiful and elaborate work in the boat, 
cloth of gold, and pall, are all well worthy of 
remark and commendation; and, above all, 
the rare beauty and truthfulness of the con- 
ception is deserving of the very highest 
praise. 

Taken altogether, it is a difficidt matter to 
decide whether the merits do not overbalance 
the demerits, more especially as these demer- 
its are of a purely technical character, and 
could be easily remedied in ' a second paint- 
ing. At all events, Mr. Leutze may congrat- 
ulate himself upon having painted a picture 
that must always excite interest and atten- 
tion; and one, moreover, that more fully 
realizes the true feeling, sentiment, and in- 
tention of the poe', than any that has been 
painted in many years. PaiiETTA. 



MATTERS THEATRIC. 

Not a thunder-clap his startled the theat- 
ric atmosphere during the past week, save 
the re-appearance of Ristori, at the French 
Theatre, in her famous character of ' ' Medea, " 
a role in whioh she has achieved a great suc- 
cess, both here and in Europe. There is a 
peculiar dignity in the sorrow and passion of 
the forsaken mother, which is eminently 
suited to Ristori's style of acting; through- 
out the entire play, the purely classic senti- 
ment of the drama is never, tor an instant, 
lost sight of. We have here Medea in all the 
intensity of her hatred, in all the wealth and 
tenderness of her great love. There is no 
artificiality in this pent-up rage, this whirl- 
wind of indignation— the .avenging Nemesis 
is before us, towering above the cowed and 
trembling Jason in the sublimity of her 
wrath. And then, anon, rage giving away 
to love, she is imploring for justice, for re- 
gard. Ristori fully realizes all this — fully 
comes up to the high standard of dramatic 
power required by the part. From begin- 
ning to end our interest never flags; we may 
not understand the language, but there is a 
magnetism, a spell in the great actress that 
fairly holds us spell- bound until the tragio 
termination of the play. 

But it is too late in the day to write of 
Ristori's "Medea;" we all know what a 
grand, impressive piece of acting it is, and 
have sat entranced under its fascination ere 
this. 

Last night Signor Bozzo made his tUbut 
nt the French Theatre, supporting Ristori in 
Pellico's tragedy of "Francesca da Rimini;" 
the performance, unfortunately, was too 
late for notice this week. Signor Bozzo 
comes tons with a good European reputation, 
and will doubtless prove a far more accepta- 
r le "leading gentleman" than he of last sea- 
son. 

At tfce O'ympic Jefferson is delighting; 
crowded houses, with his "Rip Van Winkle;" 
a character in which he has won much ap- 
plause, and deservedly ; for, though by no 
means equr.1 to Hackett's performance of the 
same role, there are touches of alternate hu- 
mor, and pathos in it which are decidedly 
delightful and refreshing. 

At the Broadway, Forrest is still drawing 
overflowing houses to witness his able inter- 
pretation of the "Legitimate." 

" Under the Gaslight," at the New York 
Theatre, is as popular as ever. People would 
appear to be "under a spell" in regard to 
"Under the Gaslight" — a spell that forces 
them to crowd the theatre most uncomforta- 
bly every night 



